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trol as widely as possible, and with this objective they estab-
lished themselves firmly in the larger islands and in a few
fortified posts, and, using these settlements as bases, repeatedly
tried by every conceivable means to reduce a wider area to
obedience. They negotiated treaties with many native princes.
They undertook voyages of discovery overland from the coastal
bases into the remote and unknown interior. They sent out
missionaries to the native kingdoms, built chapels, converted
native potentates, and by these means tried to bind them to
allegiance. They exacted tribute from negro and Berber fisher-
men, where they were sufficiently strong to enforce this. They
persuaded, cajoled and coerced, trading on friendly terms with
the black merchants, offering the negroes gifts, extending hos-
pitality to them, or threatening them with the guns of their
forts and the crossbows of their archers. But all their efforts
were only partially successful.
One of the chief difficulties with which they had to contend
was that West Africa was an enormous country whose climate
was unfavourable, while the resources at their disposal were
small. They could not hope effectively to occupy the coast all
the way from Barbary to Cape St. Catherine. White settlements
in West Africa were not self-supporting. The foods required,
and in particular the fresh water, were often not easily obtain-
able locally. The colonists and garrisons greatly depended upon
supplies from the home country, and the Guinea coast was a
long, and to some degree hazardous, sea-voyage from Portugal.
Nor could small white communities in West Africa be defended
against the overwhelmingly superior numbers of the negro
tribes, without constant support from the mother country.
Those whites who did settle in Guinea found that they could
not even resist the rigours of a tropical climate for many
months, and the mortality rate among them was high. In con-
sequence, the custom of frequent changes at regular interval* in
official personnel was soon adopted. In the circumstances, the
Portuguese, faced by so many obstacles, wisely did not attempt
to carry out any large-scale occupation. Instead, they confined
their efforts to establishing themselves firmly in a small number
of fortified coastal bases, and they used these stations as trading